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CONCORD  by  LAlfredfj  Munroe 

(Editor's  note:   Every  now  and  then  in  my  researches 
I  come  across  an  article  on  Thoreau  that  has  somehow 
esc  aped  the  usual  attention  of  bibliographers  and 
scholars  and  yet  which  is  of  unusual  interest.   Such 
is  the  following  article  which  I  found  in  a  scrapbook 
in  the  archives  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 
It  appeared,  apparently  from  its  dateline,  in  the 
spring  of  1869.   In  what  newspaper  I  do  not  know.  The 
author  is  identified  only  as  Munroe.   With  no  real 
proof  I  suspect  it  was  Alfred  Munroe,  born  in  Concord 
in  1817  (and  thus  Thoreau' s  exact  contemporary),  the 
son  of  William  Munroe,  Concord's  first  pencil  maker. 
Any  further  identification  of  the  author  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

What  makes  the  article  particularly  interesting  is 
its  rather  detailed  description  of  Hotham,  the  theo- 
logical student,  the  first  and  only  imitator  of  Thoreau 
to  build  a  cabin  at  Walden  Pond  and  live  there.   The 
article  also  serves  to  narrow  down  the  date  when 
Thoreau 's  body  was  moved  from  its  original  resting 
place  in  the  New  Burying  Ground  to  its  present  resting 
place  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.   Obviously  from  this 
article  the  removal  had  been  made  before  April  13, 
1869/7 

A  day  in  Concord  can  be  made  a  red-letter  day  in 
one's  life.   Such  a  day  we  have  just  lived,  my  com- 
panion in  tramps  and  I.   And  what  we  saw  and  heard 
in  this  place,  whose  name  and  beauties  are  so  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau,  and  which 
is  so  pleasantly  associated  with  them  in  our  minds, 
is  well  worth  the  telling.   We  set  foot  in  the  town 
not  long  after  7,  yesterday  morning,  and  took  foot 
out  of  it  not  long  after  5,  having  exercised  that 
important  and  valuable  appendage  most  thoroughly  and 
"done"  the  town  to  our  complete  satisfaction.   We  walk- 
ed down  to  Walden  Pond  and  about  the  woods  that  sur- 
rounded it,  which  formed  Thoreau 's  world  of  wonder  and 
delight,  and  was  Hawthorne's  favorite  strolling  place, 
and  is  Emerson's  now;  we  bearded  the  new  hermit  of 
the  woods  in  his  den;  visited  the  reminders  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  skirmish  ground  and  Concord 
River;  reverently  uncovered  our  heads  at  Hawthorne's 
grave;  glanced  into  the  "Old  Manse,"  and  into  what  was 
Hawthorne's  last  dwelling  in  this  world;  saw  Emerson's 
house  and  Thoreau 's  home;  and  talked  with  many  of  the 
Concord  people  about  men  and  things  in  town,  and  gained 
thereby  much  choice  note-book  stock.   We  were  most 
fortunate  in  our  choice  of  a  day.   No  better  could  we 
have  had  had  the  time  been  late  May  or  early  June, 
instead  of  mid-April.   Imagine  fleecy  clouds,  a  warm, 
stiff  breeze  from  the  genial  quarters,  dustless  paths, 
singing  trees,  bright  sunshine,  a  refreshing  half-hour 
shower,  brighter  sunshine  and  clearer  clouds,  and  you 
have  the  elements  that  seemed  to  make  our's  a  perfect 
Spring  day. 

We  made  for  the  pond  and  woods  the  first  thing. 
Our  main  object  was  to  hunt  up  the  successor  of 
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Thoreau,  the  young  man  who  is  living  a  sort  of  hermit 
life  after  the  example  of  Thoreau,  in  a  hut  of  his 
own  making  on  the  shore  of  the  pond,  studying  books 
a  little  and  Nature  a  good  deal,  and  getting  nourish- 
ment and  strength  from  eating  corn  and  meal  three 
times  a  day  and  nothing  else.   We  had  heard  that  such 
a  man  was  living  such  a  life  here,  but  about  him 
we  had  learned  but  little,  and  of  his  whereabouts 
nothing  definite  whatever.   The  innkeeper — the  only 
person  we  came  across  while  strolling  through  the 
village,  save  one  good-natured  fellow  whom  we  concluded 
was  Mr.  Emerson's  Good  Man  Friday,  for  he  seemed 
to  be  exercising  a  tender  solicitude  over  the  place 
of  the  "thrifty  Sage  of  Concord,"  as  if  he  loved 
his  master  full  as  well  as  his  work — the  innkeeper 
could  tell  us  nothing  about  him,  except  that  he  was 
"a  queer  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  lived  some  where 
down  yonder  hard  by  the  pond;  he  guessed  he  didn't 
amount  to  much,  and  wouldn't  see  folks  anyhow;  and  was 
starving  himself  on  chicken's  dough."   Therefore 
we  found  it  no  easy  task  to  find  him,  not  unlike 
"hunting  for  a  needle  in  a  hay-mow,"  as  the  homely 
old  phrase  goes,  but  determined  to  accomplish  it 
if  the  thing  was  possible  .  So  we  scoured  the  woods 
that  skirt  the  pond,  pushed  our  way  through  tangled 
brushes,  and  in  and  out  of  picturesque  trees,  over 
steep,  slippery  hills — for  the  woods  are  in  great 
part  of  pine — and  across  serene  valleys,  coming  now 
and  then  upon  bits  of  landscape  which  would  have 
charmed  a  painter's  eye,  and  noting,  as  we  passed 
along,  the  peculiarly  rich  deep  blue  of  the  pond 
water  which  Thoreau  has  noted  and  described  before 
us.   And  finally  like  good  and  faithful  servants, 
we  were  rewarded  with  the  fruits  of  our  labor.   Over 
across  the  pond,  looking  not  unlike  a  pile  of  dirt 
with  a  hole  in  its  front,  and  a  thin  curl  of  smoke 
coming  out  of  its  top,  was  the  hut  for  which  we  were 
hunting.   We  had  found  our  needle  in  the  hay-mow. 
And  now,  at  last  on  the  trail,  we  made  good  progress, 
and  soon  broughtup  to  the  spot  where  the  hut  was 
placed.   We  came  upon  it  suddenly,  after  all,  not- 
withstanding our  care  not  to  break  in  upon  the  hermit's 
solitude  too  abruptly,  and  our  intention  to  attack 
him  carefully  and  skillfully.  We  knew  we  were  at 
our  journey's  end  by  seeing  right  before  us,  not  a 
quarter  of  a  dozen  yards  distant,  the  rude  hut  and 
its  occupant.   They  formed  a  pleasant  picture.   The 
hut  is  built  of  rough  boards  and  boughs,  faced  by  a 
small  glass  window  and  a  glass  and  wood  door,  and 
banked  up  nearly  to  the  top,  except  in  front,  with 
earth  and  turf.   It  is  planted  in  one  of  the  quietest 
and  most  picturesque  spots  about  the  pond,  where  the 
water  makes  up  into  a  retired  cove;  the  hills  and 
woods  around  give  protection  from  the  cold  winds, 
and  the  water-scape  in  front,  framed  by  the  trees, 
is  beautiful  indeed.   In  full  view  of  the  hermit, 
as  we  were,  we  had  no  chance  to  hold  a  council  so 
we  made  bold  at  once  to  address  him.   "Good  morning, 


Sir.   Can  you  tell  us  where  Mr.  Thoreau's  hut  was 
situated?"   That  was  a  good  question  to  open  the  heart 
of  a  disciple  of  Thorean,  if  it  could  be  opened,  was 
it  not?   "A  few  paces  to  the  rear  of  mine,"  he  answer- 
ed slowly  looking  at  us  searchingly  the  while,  and 
seemingly  undetermined  whether  to  be  friendly  or  not. 
An  awkward  pause,  we  mean  while  taking  as  much  of  a 
look  of  the  interior  of  the  hut  as  we  could  and 
still  remain  "within  the  bounds  of  politeness."  At 
length  he  ventured,  hesitatingly,  "I'm  going  out  in 
a  few  moments,  and  if  you'd  like,  I'll  show  you  the 
place."  "We  would  indeed,"  we  replied.  Another  pause. 
I  said,  to  draw  him  out  a  little  more,  "We  have  become 
somewhat  interested  in  you  by  seeing  a  newspaper 
paragraph  regarding  your  style  of  life  here."   "Yes," 
he  replied,  "some  jackass  saw  fit  to  publish  me." 
Another  pause.   And  then,  perhaps  having  concluded 
that  our  intentions  were  every  way  honorable,  he 
changed  his  manner,  looked  up  into  our  faces,  and 
cordially  invited  us  to  enter  his  modest  house.   We 
accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity,  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  cosy  and  comfortable  place.   In  one 
corner  is  a  diminutive, stove,  upon  which  was  then 
boiling  a  pot  of  corn;  in  another   is  a  rough  cupboard, 
and  along  one  side  the  hermit's  bed  at  night  and  desk 
at  day.   Over  by  the  stove  hung  a  sack  of  corn  and  a 
sack  of  meal,  a  waffle-iron,"  a  tin  cup  and  a  poker, 
and  set  up  against  the  side  of  the  house  a  rural  broom, 
or  a  broom  made  of  boughs,  which,  by  the  way,  our 
friend  was  using  when  we  came  up  to  the  hut,  so  that 
the  floor  was  as  clean  and  white  as  any  country  house- 
wife's kitchen  floor.   And  the  walls  were  rudely 
adorned  with  bunches  of  leaves,  highly-colored  wings 
of  birds,  queer  formations  of  bark,  gnarled  branches 
and  Indian  relics,  the  trophies  of  his  walks.   Enter- 
ing into  conversation  we  brought  out  our  host  by 
degrees,  and  found  him  a  genial,  pleasant  gentleman, 
in   spite,  of  his  oddities.   We  talked  about  Thoreau 
and  about  himself,  his  life  in  the  woods  and  manner 
of  living,  and  got  his  whole  story  freely  given.   He 
has  been  living  here,  we  learned,  for  nearly  six 
months.   He  built  his  house  at  a  cost  of  a  trifle 
over  fifteen  dollars,  and  he  has  lived  comfortably 
and  fared  sumptuously  at  a  monthly  expense  of  just 
one  dollar.   His  house  has  been  so  warm  that  water  has 
not  frozen  in  it  at  any  time  during  the  Winter,  though 
he  has  had  no  fire  during  the  nights,  and  while  the 
pond  by  the  door  has  been  bound  by  ice  the  season 
through.   He  brought  down  with  him  from  town,  a  sack 
of  corn  and  a  sack  of  meal,  and  has  not  yet  exhausted 
his  store.   He  generally  boils  his  corn  about  seven 
hours,  and  eats  it  cold,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pot 
after  the  boiling  or  varies  the  monotony  by  baking  it 
into  a  hard  waffle — hence  the  waffle-iron  in  the  stove 
corner.   He  says,  now  that  his  stomach  is  fitted  for 
the  corn  and  meal,  "the  only  true  food  for  man," 
it  will  receive  nothing  else  and  he  would  starve  on 
the  "stuff  that  the  so-called  civilized  people  exist 
on."   Once  a  lady  in  the  village  taking  pity  on  him 
sent  down  to  his  den  a  loaf  of  bread  of  her  own  making, 
but  he  could  not  eat  it.   He  could  get  no  nourishment 
from  it,  although  when  he  lived  in  town,  and  before  he 
had  learned  the  great  goodness  that  he  says  is  in 
the  corn  and  meal  diet,  he  would  have  considered  it 
most  delicious  food.   So  he  fed  his  rabbits  and  birds 
with  the  lady's  gift,  and  she  sent  him  no  more.   We 
asked  him  if  he  kept  up  with  the  times  at  all,  and  he 
replied  that  he  did  not,  for  he  did  not  care  much  for 
what  was  going  on  outside.   He  didn't  care  to  see  any 
papers  at  all.   His  time  was  fully  occupied.   He  had 
busied  himself  upon  a  certain  work  that  he  had  laid 
out  for  the  Winter,  read  a  little,  walked  a  good  deal, 


studied  the  woods  and  the  banks  of  the  pond,  and  tamed 
the  rabbits  and  the  birds.   He  had  quite  a  company 
of  these  who  called  regularly  every  day  at  his  door 
for  their  food.   He  had  calls  for  the  birds,  and  some 
of  them  were  so  tame  that  they  would  light  on  his 
head,  his  face  and  his  hand.   He  is  now  preparing 
to  come  out  of  his  shell,  for  the  Summer  at  least, 
(obliged  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  or  in  other 
words,  business,  to  .come  back  to  the  city.)   And  so 
he  is  educating  his  stomach  to  the  great  change  it 
is  to  experience  from  the  food  of  a  wild  life,  as 
he  expressed  it,  "to  that  of  a  wilder  called  civilized." 
When  we  had  talked  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  we 
started  out  for  the  promised  walk  .  He  pointed  out  to 
us  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  woods  and  many 
pretty  pictures,  showing  his  keen  perception,  and  how 
carefully  he  had  studies  his  surroundings.   Like 
Thoreau  he  seemed  to  have  a  great  fondness  for  the 
trees,  and  to  regard  those  who  cut  them  down  as  his 
personal  enemies.   Passing  by  a  freshly  cleared  spot, 
he  remarked  that  there  was  recently  one  of  the  finest 
groups  of  trees  in  the  woods,  but  "some  avaricious 
farmer  cut  them  down,  thinking  that  they  would  better 
be  in  tubs  and  pails  to  soak  old  women's  feet  in." 
Reaching  a  well-worn  path,  he  said:  "This  is  mine, 
good-bye;"  and  we  parted  pleasantly.   I  trust  that 
if  he  should  chance  to  see  these  words  about  him,  he 
will  not  think  me  "some  jackass."   We  called  on  him 
in  good  faith,  not  so  much  to  question  him  for  the 
benefit  of  curious  newspaper  readers,  but  because 
we  were  really  interested  in  himself  and  his  ways, 
as  we  said  we  were.   And  I  will  assure  him  that  my 
friend  does  honestly  think  of  trying  a  hut  life  for 
a  few  months,  something  like  his,  as  he  said,  but 
with  a  diet  what  we  of  "the  wilder  life,  the  civilized," 
regard  as  more  palatable,  if  not  substantial,  than 
corn  and  meal. 

Hawthorne's  grave,  the  Old  Manse,  and  the  last 
home  of  Hawthorne,  will  long  be  objects  of  the  liveliest 
interest  in  Concord.   The  first  is  in  the  well-named 
village  burying-ground,  "Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery." 
It  is  in  a  retired  part  of  the  cemetery,  in  the  midst 
of  a  cluster  of  tall  pine  trees,  on  the  brow  of  a 
picturesque  hill.   The  spot  was  one  of  Hawthorne's 
favorite  resorts,  and  is  an  eminently  fit  place  for 
the  grave  of  such  a  man.   Two  modest  marble  slabs, 
one  at  the  head  of  the  grave  and  the  other  at  the 
foot,  bearing  simply  the  name  "Hawthorne,"  no  date 
of  birth  or  date  of  death,  point  out  his  body's 
resting-place.   I  recall  his  funeral.   It  was  in 
June  '64,  I  believe  a  perfect  day.   A  host  of  literary 
people  were  present,  including  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Emerson,  Fields,  Whipple, Alcott  and  Channing. 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  conducted  the  quiet  services, 
and  a  long  procession  of  sorrowful  mourners  followed 
the  author,  poet,  scholar  and  friend  to  the  grave. 
There  was  no  hearse  or  carriage,  but  the  old  friends 
and  collaborers  of  Hawthorne  tenderly  bore  his  cofin 
between  them.   On  his  coffin  was  carried  the  manuscript 
of  his  last  and  unfinished  romance,  and  his  grave 
was  filled  with  flowers.   Directly  opposite  that  of 
Hawthorne  is  Thoreau's  grave,  the  head-stone  of  which 
bears  the  words:  "Henry  D.  Thoreau,  born  July  12, 
1817;  died  May  6,  1862."   The  "Old  Manse,"  Rev.  Dr. 
Ripley's  parsonage-house,  in  which  the  "Mosses"  was 
partially  written,  still  makes  a  picture.   The  stately 
avenue  of  poplars  is  there,  and,  as  when  Hawthorne 
lived  in  it  and  wrote  in  it,  so  it  remains.   Its 
situation  is  romantic.   Before  it  is  the  country 
road  and  the  broad  avenue  leading  therefrom  to  its 
door,  on  one  side  a  generous  field,  and  on  the  other 
the  fine  enclosed  monument  ground,  and  behind  the 


Concord  River.   The  descendants  of  old  Dr.  Ripley, 
who  was  pastor  at  Concord  from  1778  to  1812,  lived 
in  the  Old  Manse  now.   Hawthorne's  last  home  is  deso- 
late.  It  is  on  the  old  Boston  Road,  over  which  the 
Britishers  came  in  the  Revolutionary  days  to  inglori- 
ous defeat.   Its  singular  tower,  in  which  Hawthorne 
arranged  his  study,  has  often  been  described,  and 
said  by  many,  more  enthusiastic  than  sensible,  to  have 
been  the  model  for  the  tower  in  the  "Marble  Fawn." 
Hawthorne's  people  are  now  living  abroad,  and  so  the 
house  is  empty  and  sadlooking,  and  in  its  windows 
is  the  placard,  "For  sale  or  to  let." 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  life  in  Concord.   We 
were  in  the  town  a  good  part  of  the  day,  but  saw  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  people  and  but  little  going  on. 
The  place  was  as  quiet  as  most  country  towns  on  Sun- 
days.  Everything  is  still,  quiet,  serene.   And  this 
is  doubtless  the  secret  of  its  selection  as  a  home  by 
so  many  literary  people;  indeed,  we  read  that  "the 
quiet  and  repose  of  the  place  have  made  it  a  favorite 
with  men  of  letters,"  and  women,  too.   There  is 
doubtless  little  sociability  among  the  literary  people 
of  the  place.   They  have  no  club,  no  meetings,  no 
"conversations."   I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  each  other,  but  that  they 
have  no  clique  such  as  the  literary  people  in  Cambridge 
and  this  city  have.   Perhaps  they  are  jealous  of  each 
other;  or,  more  charitably,  perhaps  they  have  too 
much  to  do  to  cultivate  each  other.   I  found  one  thing, 
that  Concord  people  do  not  appreciate  each  other. 
Emerson  tells  us  in  his  biographical  sketch  of  Thoreau 
that  "he  was  of  short  stature,  firmly  built,  of  light 
complexion,  with  strong  serious  blue  eyes,  and  a 
grave  aspect — his  face  covered  in  the  late  years  with 
a  becoming  beard."   But  a  neighbor  told  us  that  he 
used  to  pass  her  door  frequently  and  she  was  always 
reminded  of  nothing  else  but  an  owl  when  she  noticed 
him.   He  had  a  hooked  nose,  bushy,  unkempt  whiskers, 
and  his  eyes,  big,  round,  sharp  and  piercing,  looked 
out  searchingly  through  his  hair  which  hung  over  them. 
He  was  short,  and  ungainly,  and  he  had  a  stooping 
figure  and  a  shuffling  gait.   And,  she  added,  "I 
don't  understand  why  his  books  should  be  so  popular." 
Such  is  fame  at  home.   The  towns-people  have  a  ly- 
ceum,  and  now  and  then,  Emerson  reads  an  essay  before 
them.   The  people  generally  speak  of  him  with  awe, 
but  all  admit  that  he  is  a  kind  neighbor,  a  good 
citizen,  and  a  pleasant  conversationalist.   The 
Alcotts,  the  venerable  Bronson,  Miss  Louisa  M. ,  who 
is  coming  out  so  well  in  literature,  and  her  sisters, 
are  liked  by  all.   They  live  in  one  of  the  prettiest 
cottages  in  the  place,  though  Mr.  Alcott  adorned  it 
with  his  own  hands.   But  this  letter  must  be  closed. 
My  notes  are  not  half  exhausted,  but  I  might  as  well 
leave  them  here  as  anywhere.   I  should  like  to  write 
something  about  the  river  and  the  monument  grounds, 
and  give  a  bit  of  experience  in  trying  to  get  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Channing,  the  other  and  the  veteran 
hermit  of  Concord,  and  tell  him  we  were  made  to  give 
up  our  designs  in  his  direction  by  the  narration  of 
the  experience  of  one  who  had  tried  before  us  and  was 
better  armed  than  we,  having  a  "letter  of  intro- 
duction."  This  gentleman  went  to  the  house  in  which 
Mr.  Channing  lives  with  an  old  housekeeper ,' and  knock- 
ed for  admission.   The  housekeeper  coming  to  the 
door,  he  presented  his  credentials,  and  claimed  an 
audience  with  Mr.  Channing.   Noticing  the  letter,  she 
thought  that  perhaps  her  master  would  make  this 
petitioner  an  exception  to  his  rule,  and  so  she  let 
the  gentleman  into  the  entryway,  and  went  to  announce 
him.   But  at  that  moment,  Mr.  Channing,  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  looking  right  into  the 


eyes  of  his  caller,  he  said:  "Tell  that  person  to  go 
away,  I  don't  want  to  see  him." 


k» 


8-24-51 


REPORT  OF  THE  WALKING  SOCIETY  by  Mary  R.  Fenn 

"On  the  south  side  of  the  pond... is  a  small 
meadow.   It  is  a  wet  and  springy  place. . .where  good 
cranberries  may  be  raked..."    H.D.T. 

Such  a  clear  crisp  morning  on  the  last  day  of 
June  called  for  something  special.   Also,  it  was  high 
time  to  go  to  Heywood's  Meadow,  that  beautiful  quaking 
bog  tucked  down  behind  Walden  Pond,  to  see  whether 
the  rose  pogonias  were  in  bloom. 

An  old  wood  road  leads  to  the  bog.   It  is  bordered 
with  the  narrow  leaves  of  the  birdsfoot  violets  and 
a  profusion  of  lady  slipper  plants,  and  the  land 
slopes  up  abruptly  to  the  rocky  height  of  Emerson's 
cliff  where  the  philosopher  once  thought  of  building 
a  studio.   A  footpath  leaves  the  wood  road  and  skirts 
along  the  edge  of  the  bog.   We  were  pleased  to  find 
it  quite  overgrown,  for  that  is  a  very  special  place 
in  there  and  the  fewer  people  tramping  through,  the 
better. 

A  bog,  of  course,  starts  out  as  a  pond.   Then 
bushes  and  small  trees  gradually  send  out  their  roots 
which  interwine,  forming  a  framework  or  mat  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.   Before  long  the  sphagnum  moss 
covers  the  mass  so  that  when  one  steps  out  on  the 
floating  surface,  the  whole  bog  undulates  or  quakes., 
hence  the  name  quaking  bog.   As  one  might  imagine, 
the  walking  is  treacherous,  and  certainly  not  possible 
with  dry  feet.   Fortunately,  a  large  tree  had  long 
ago  fallen  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  near  enough 
to  step  upon  or  even  run  up  and  down  if  one's  equilib- 
rium was  in  good  shape.   From  this  vantage  point  we 
saw  that  the  pogonias  were  in  full  bloom,  this  last 
day  of  June,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  stand  had 
increased. 

I  never  cease  to  wonder  how  my  memory  of  flowers 
cannot  begin  to  compare  with  their  actual  beauty. 
So  it  is  with  the  pogonias;  delicate  shell  pink 
miniature  orchids  on  slender  stems,  perhaps  as  tall 
as  a  lead  pencil,  and  each  with  a  single  slender 
leaf. 

Along  the  shore  and  even  on  the  log  were  rosettes 
of  the  insectiverous  sundews.   I  bent  down  to  see  the 
tight  coil  of  the  flower  stem  which  would  gradually 
unwind,  sending  out  tiny  blossoms  at  the  top.   Cran- 
berry vines  sprawled  over  the  sphagnum,  and  were  also 
in  bloom. 

The  rose  pogonia  orchises  are  so  unbelievably 
beautiful  that  standing  there  with  the  sweet  scent 
of  the  white  azalea  and  the  calls  of  the  redwings 
and  chatter  of  the  kingfisher  all  about  us,  I  was 
filled  with  gratitude  at  the  privilege  of  knowing 
these  rare  treasures.   Indeed,  I  felt  akin  to  Thoreau 
when  he  said,  "I  feel  blest;  I  love  my  life". 


11-26-50 

FOOTNOTES  ON  THOREAU  TAKEN  FROM  THE  CRITIC  by  Raymond 
Borst 

[Editor's  Note:   Once  again  Ray  Borst  has  provided 
us  with  a  series  of  comments  on  Thoreau  excerpted  from 
the  late  19th  century  magazines;  in  this  case  The  Critic. 
Through  limitations  of  space  we  have  been  forced  to 
omit  a  number  of  the  lesser  entries?] 


It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  lifeline  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau's  literary  reputation.   The  story  of 
A  Week  On  The  Concord  And  Merrimack  Rivers  is  well- 
known — 404  copies  sold  or  given  away  in  thirteen 
years.   Walden  momentarily  at  least  fared  better, 
selling  629  copies  the  first  month  of  its  publication 
according  to  Walter  Harding's  research  in  the  Fall 
1971  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin.   After  six  months, 
however,  the  sales  leveled  off  to  less  than  five 
copies  a  month,  an  average  which  must  have  continued 
through  the  years,  for  Ticknor  and  Fields  were  still 
advertising  the  first  edition  &s   late  as  November 
1860. 

There  seemed  little  hope  that  the  writings  of 
such  a  poorly  received  author  would  live  on.   He 
was  scarcely  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends. 
But  some  of  those  friends,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Amos 
Bronson  Alcott,  Ellery  Channing,  H.  G.  0.  Blake, 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn  and  above  all  his  sister,  Sophia 
Thoreau,  were  certain  of  his  greatness  and  demanded 
that  the  public  also  realize  this  greatness.   One 
after  another  they  took  their  turn  at  editing 
Thoreau's  works.   Some  of  it  was  done  carelessly, 
some  over  meticulously  but  always  the  name  of  Thoreau 
gained  wider  recognition. 

At  the  end  of  the  generation  following  Thoreau's 
death  his  personal  friends  were  either  lying  near 
him  at  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  or  were  beyond  the 
missionary  stage  save  for  the  youngest,  F.  B.  Sanborn 
who  continued  on  his  inaccurate  path.   However 
converts  now  had  been  made  who  were  anxious  to  know 
more  about  this  man  and  his  writing.   They  had  been 
born  too  late  to  be  personal  friends  and  could 
look  at  him  more  objectively  and  they  admired  what 
they  saw  and  wanted  to  tell  the  world  about  it.   The 
leader  was  an  Englishman,  Henry  S.  Salt,  who  wrote 
a  biography  of  Thoreau  which  was  unexcelled  for  many 
years.   Others  included  Horace  Scudder,  Bliss  Perry 
and  Francis  H.  Allen,  all  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company  publishers  of  Thoreau,  Samuel  A.  Jones,  and 
A.  H.  Japp  of  England. 


is  less  reason  for  cutting  him  up  into  sample  passages. 
"A  Contribution-  Towards  a  Bibliography  of  Thoreau" -  is 
added  at  the  end  of  the  volume.   The  editor,  in  apolo- 
gizing for  its  incompleteness,  utters  a  truism  as  well 
worth  quoting  as  many  of  his  selections:-'To  be  suddenly 
summoned  from  consulting  a  catalogue  to  soothe  a  colic, 
mav  be  "business";  it  is  hardly  bibliography.1   His 
'contribution'  is,  however,  a  valuable  aid  to  collectors 
of  first  editions  and  of  other  people's  writing  about 
Thoreau.   The  neat  cover  and  handsome  typography  do 
justice  to  the  publishers'  well-won  reputation  in  such 
matters.  ($1.00  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

The  Critic,  No.  371,  February  7,  1891,  p.  78 

"Mr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  will 
read  a  paper  entitled  'The  Life  and  Character  of 
Thoreau,  with  Reminiscences,'  at  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Daniel  C.  French,  125  West  11th  Street,  on  Monday 
evening,  Feb.  16." 

The  Critic,  No.  374,  Feb.  28,  1891  p.  106  in  a  review 
of  Talks  With  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  by  Charles  Woodbury. 
"Of  Concord  celebrities,  Margaret  Fuller,  Bronson 
Alcott  and  Thoreau  are  prominent,  chief  place  being 
accorded  to  the  last-named.   'The  development  of  this 
sturdy  bud  into  its  sturdier  flower  was  a  perpetual 
delight  to  the  philosopher.   He  said  he  liked  Thoreau 
" because!  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions"  but  I 
think  he  meant  of  his  own  convictions. '.. .one  can  easily 
pardon  his  (Mr.  Woodbury's)  not  infrequent  lapses  of 
style,  and  his  studied  introduction  of  uncommon  words, 
as  when  he  calls  Thoreau  ' that  Hypethral  and  separated 
man . . . '  " 

The  Critic,  No.  386,  May  23,  1891.  p.  282  under  Notes. 
"The  best  portrait  of  Thoreau,  the  poet-naturalist, 
is  not,  the  Boston  Advertiser  thinks,  the  weak  crayon 
head  made  by  Rowse  in  1854,  and  engraved  soon  after 
Thoreau's  death,  nor  the  full  bearded  face  engraved 
from  an  ambro-type  taken  in  New  Bedford  in  1861:  but 
an  anbrotype ,  or  something  of  the  kind,  taken  for  Mr. 
Blake,  of  Worcester,  about  1856,  and  never  as  yet  satis- 
factorily engraved.   It  represents  Thoreau  in  full  health 
and  strength,  just  as  he  might  be  seen  emerging  from 
the  pine  forest  of  Maine,  or  in  a  flowering  swamp  in 


Perhaps  the  best  literary  reflection  of  the  1890 
was  a  little  weekly  paper- of  some  fourteen  pages  calledConcord — his  hair  copious  and  tossed  about,  his  face 


The  Critic  which  published  its  first  issue  January 
1881.   By  the  1890 's  it  had  earned  the  reputation 
accorded  it  by  the  New  York  Sun, "The  bound  volumes 
of  The  Critic  afford  every  half-year  the  best  and 
compactest  literary  record  that  a  public  or  private 
library  can  put  on  its  shelves.   There  is  no  other 
publication  in  America  that  rivals  The  Critic  in  its 
field."   Therefore  The  Critic  from  January  1891  to 
June  1897  is  used  as  the  basis  for  a  view  of  Thoreau's 
fame  a  generation  after  his  death.   During  that 
period  The  Critic  carried  seventy  references  to 
Thoreau  including  several  lengthy  reviews  of  his 
books  and  those  written  about  him.   This  one  paper  in 
six  years  may  have  given  him  more  recognition  in 
print  tnan  he  had  received  during  his  entire  lifetime 
from  all  sources.   This  indicated  that  he  was  well  on 
his  way  to  a  comfortable  position  in  American  liter- 
ature. 

The  Critic,  no.  369,  Jan.  23,  1891,  pp.  42-43. 


full  and  a  little  rustic,  with  all  its  indications  of 
deep  thought,  and  with  a  thin  fringe  of  beard  on  his 
throat,  which  he  wore  not  for  ornament,  but  to  protect 
his  throat." 

The  Critic,  No.  526,  March  19,  1892  p.  170.   Boston 
Letter  by  Charles  E.  L.  Wingate. 

"It  was  said  that  the  academy  in  Concord,  where 
Henry  Thoreau  and  his  brother  taught  a  private  school, 
after  having  been  used  for  years  as  the  home  of  William 
Ellery  Channing,  has  now  been  sold  to  Charles  Emerson, 
a  nephew  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  will  be  the  home 
of  that  gentleman.   Mr.  Channing,  it  is  added,  resides 
with  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn." 

The  Critic,  No.  529,  April  9,  1892  p.  211,  Commenting 
on  the  contents  of  the  April  1892  Lippincott' s  magazine. 

"Thoreau  maintained  that  one  should  have  no  definite 
end  in  view  nor  any  specified  measure  of  time  in  walking, 
ana  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  in  the  April  Lippincott' s 
says  that  it  was  merely  a  piece  of  affection  on  Thoreau's 


"Thoreau's  thoughts  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  part.   It  depends,  we  should  say,  on  what  one  walks  for— 


Thoreau  himself  in  the  disjointed  state  in  which  Mr. 
H.  G.  0.  Blake  serves  them  up.   The  Concord  hermit 
was  not  a  writer  of  maxims  of  pensees.  Even  in  his 
journals  there  is  usually  some  sequence  of  ideas. 
These  selections  no  more  represent  Thoreau  than  so 
many  pailsful  of  water  from  the  Merrimac  would  answer 
for  a  stream.   And  since  he  is  not  a  voluminous  writer 
and  his  best  works  may  be  had  for  a  few  dollars,  tnere 


pleasure,  or  muscle,  or  the  gate-money." 

The  Critic.  No.  544,  July  23,  1892.  p.  48.  "Americans 
and  Their  Books"  reprinted  from  the  Daily  News,  London 
October  27,  1891  and  concerning  a  discussion  between 
Mr.  George  Curtis  and  Mr.  Theodore  Watts  regarding  the 
state  of  American  literature. 

"Yet,  on  the  whole,  American  authors  have  been  highly 
respectable  men.   Thoreau  was  a  little  odd,  and  N.P. 


Willis  had  his  foibles,  but  Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Prescott,  Mr.  Lowell,  only 
to  mention  the  dead,  were  as  remarkable  as  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  and  Southey  for  all  the  public  and  private 
virtues, " 

Number  562,  Nov.  26,  1892  pp.  292-293.  Thoreau's 

Autumn . 

"The  circle  of  the  year,  as  Thoreau  knew  it  and 
noted  it  in  his  Journal,  finds  completion  in  the 
volume  called  'Autumn.'   All  the  autumnal  entries 
are  given,  but  their  arrangement  is  not  strictly 
chronological.   Under  each  day  of  the  month  are  group- 
ed each  years  records  for  that  day.   Thus  the  29th  of 
September,  1840,  is  followed  by  the  29th  of  September, 
'51,  '56,  etc.   At  first  one  is  surprised  to  see  that 
the  break  is  apparent  rather  than  real;  but  after  a 
while  one  notices  a  difference  in  tone.   The  earlier 
entries  (those  of  1840)  are  frequently  more  rhetorical, 
more  transcendental  in  feeling  than  the  later  ones. 
The  approach  to  an  Emersonic  utterance  is  strongly 
marked  in  1840;  in  1851  it  has  given  way  to  a  firmer, 
more  vivid  expression  of  visual  observation,  and  the 
thoughts  have  a  stronger  tone,  not  the  less  ideal, 
but  more  real.   The  change  is  for   the  better,  because 
it  is  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete.   Or  shall  we 
deem  the  change  to  have  its  element  of  sadness?   For 
although  the  man  seems  stronger,  more  self-reliant, 
he  no  longer  glows  with  the  early  optimism,  and  in 
particular  his  views  of  friendship  seem  to  alter. 
For  example: — 'My  friend  is  my  apology  for  my  life. 
In  him  are  the  spaces  which  my  orbit  traverses. 
***I  have  no  feature,  so  fair  as  mY  love  for  him.*** 
I  find  myself  more  simple  and  sincere  than  in  my  most 
private  moment  to  myself.   I  am  literally  true  with 
a_  witness.   We  should  sooner  blot  out  the  sun  than 
disturb  friendship'  (1840)  'Ah,  I  yearn  toward  thee, 
my  friend,  but  I  have  not  confidence  in  thee.   We  do 
not  believe  in  the  same  God.   I  am  not  thou,  thou  am 
not  I.   We  trust  each  other  to-day,  but  we  distrust 
tomorrow,  'etc.  (1851) 

The  book  is  full  of  things  worth  quoting,  but  the 
best  ones  are  not  the  epigrams;  the  good  things  need 
an  entire  paragraph  to  show  their  beauty  and  spirit. 
For  many  a  year  the  real  Thoreau  has  been  known. 
Even  if  he  were  not,  his  portrait  could  be  found  at 
full  length  in  this  book;  the  man  independent  of  other 
men  and  other  countries,  of  any  creed  or  convention 
other  than  his  own.   He  saw  life  steadily.   Can  we 
say  he  saw  it  whole?   He  at  least  saw  a  beautiful 
part  of  it  clearly  and  amply.   His  life  succeeded  be- 
cause he  developed,  in  full  measure,  his  peculiar 
faculties.   At  times  there  is  a  certain  arrogance  in 
his  utterance;  he  feels  one  kind  of  beauty  so  keenly 
that  it  seems  to  him  the  only,  the  all-sufficing 
beauty  for  himself  and  for  the  rest  of  us.   Here  is 
his  weak  point:  his  sympathy  is  not  catholic.   And 
his  strong  point  is  this:  an  ardent  .lover,  of  nature,, 
he  lived  the  kind  of  life  he  vigorously  believed 
best. " 

The  Critic,  No.  598,  Aug.  5,  1893,  p.  94.   In  The 
Westminister  Review  of  Stevenson's  new  book  Men  and 
Books .   Review  is  written  by  Janetta  Newton-Robinson. 

"--nearly  every  writer  with  whom  he  deals  in 
"Men  and  Books"  has  left  a  visible  mark  upon  his  mind. 
This  is  very  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Thoreau,  and  is 
somewhat  surprising,  as  at  first  sight  there  would 
appear  to'be  but  little  sympathy  between  such  a  herald 
of  the  gospel  of  joy  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
the  ungenial  philosopher  of  the  economy  of  Life. 
Something,  however,  in  Thoreau's  "sunnily  ascetic" 
temper  finds  an  echo  in  the  younger  writer's  deter- 
mined cheerfulness,  and  without  leaning  too  heavily 
on  the  comparison,  Thoreau's  argumental,  frankly 


egotistical  manner,  and  the  freshness  and  freedom  of 
his  handling  are  qualities  of  his  disciple;  though  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  so  many  other  teachers, 
and  has  so  much  wider  sympathies,  that  the  keen,  rigid 
mental  quality  of  Thoreau  remains  in  his  work  only 
as  a  piquant  flavor — a  tonic  strain  of  thought. 

The  Critic,  No.  620,  Jan.  6,  1894  pp.  4-5.  New  Books 
and  New  Editions. 

"Four  volumes  have  been  published  thus  far  of  the 
new  Riverside  Edition  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau's  works,  to 
be  completed  in  ten.   The  four  books  referred  to  are, 
in  order  of  their  publication,  "A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers,"  "Walden,"  "The  Maine  Woods," 
and  "Cape  Cod."   They  bear  out  in  every  respect  the 
expectations  aroused  by  the  publishers'  announcement, 
being  well  printed,  and  bound  with  becoming  simplicity 
in  dark  green  without  stamp  or  gilding  to  mar  its 
silvan  effect.   The  first  of  the  three  portraits  of 
Thoreau  promised  with  this  edition  appears  in  "A  Week 
on  the  Concord."   It  shows  the  author  in  an  early 
period  of  life,  with  dreamy,  reflective  eyes,  and  an 
elusive  but  unmistakable  resemblance  to  Emerson.   The 
introductory  notes  accompanying  the  volumes  are  full 
of  interest  and  information,  adding  to  the  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  Thoreau's  work  in  a  hundred  different 
ways.   The  edition,  when  completed,  will  contain  not 
only  all  that  has  been  heretofore  been  published  under 
Thoreau's  name,  but  also  a  number  of  papers  that  have 
never  seen  the  light.   Another  good  feature  of  this 
edition  is  the  rearrangement  of  his  work,  bringing  the 
groups  into  better  harmony,  and  gathering  together  all 
his  miscellaneous  writings  into  one  volume,  which  will 
also  contain  Emerson's  biographical  sketch.   The 
separate  index  to  each  colume  is  also  of  practical 
use.   Judging  from  the  four  volumes  already  published, 
it  would  seem  that  this  will  be  the  final  edition  of 
Thoreau's  writings,  an  edition  edited  with  care  and 
understanding,  and  satisfactory  from  every  point  of 
view.   (Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.) 

The  Critic,  No.  638,  May  12,  1894.  P.  329.  Boston 
Letter. 

" — The  famous  Walden  woods,  the  beautiful  growth 
of  oak  and  pine  loved  so  well  by  Emerson  and  Thorfeau, 
were  badly  damaged  last  week  by  an  immense  forest 
fire. ***" 

The  Critic,  No.  672,  Jan.  5,  1895.  p.  4.   The  last 
sentence  in  a  review  of  John  Muir's  The  Mountains  of 
California. 

"We  do  not  wonder  that  Emerson  considered  Muir 
as  'more  wonderful  than  Thoreau.'" 

The  Critic,  No.  694,  June  8,  1895,  p.  420  Review  of 
the  contents  of  the  June  1895  Lippincott' s  Magazine. 

"***and  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  of  Philadelphia, 
who  objects  to  Lowell's  essay  on  the  author  of  'Excur- 
sions' in  'My  Study  Windows.'   According  to  Dr.  Abbott, 
Lowell's  paper  is  eminently  unjust: — 'There  was  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  sympathy  between  the  two  men. 
Lowell  is  the  reporter  of  the  f lowergarden;  Thoreau, 
of  the  forest.   Lowell  can  ride  in  a  well-appointed 
boat  down  a  safe  stream,  and  report  the  graceful  weep- 
ing willows  that  adorn  its  banks;  Thoreau  can  sit 
cross-legged  in  a  cranky  canoe  and  tell  in  matchless 
language  of  the  wild  life  that  lives  in  dangerous  rapids 
and  lurks  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  untrodden  wilderness. 
Lowell  is  tame;  Thoreau  is  savage.   The  former  tells 
us  of  a  zoological  garden;  the  latter  of  life  in  the 
haunts  that  Nature  had  provided.   This  being  true, 
there  lurked  no  cunning  in  Lowell's  pen  to  tell  the 
world  who  and  what  Thoreau  really  was.   He  simply  gives 
us  his  own  impressions,  and  they  are  erroneous.'   in 
conclusion,  the  writer  says  that  'Thoreau  had  no 
predecessor  and  can  have  no  successor.   He  was  the 


product  of  conditions  that  can  never  again  arise, 
for  to  expect  another  Concord  with  its  galaxy  of  in- 
tellectual giants  is  utterly  vain.   He  was  one  whose 
influence  will  last  as  long  as  our  language  shall 
remain.'   The  paper  is  as  suggestive  as  it  is  short, 
and  will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  Thoreau  admirers 
and  (the  words  as  synonymous)  by  all  lovers  of 
nature. " 

The  Critic,  No.  710,  September  28,  1895.  p.  205. 
"Thoreau' s  'Trout  In  The  Milk' 

H.  I.  writes  to  us  from  the  St.  Botolph  Club, 
Boston,  to  ask  if  Mr.  Hyde  did  not  err  in  the  follow- 
ing reference  in  his  article  on  'The  Dignity  of  the 
Teacher'  in  The  Critic  of  Aug.  24:  — '  Circumstancial 
evidence  is  convincing,  said  Sherlock  Holmes,  as  when 
you  find  a  trout  in  the  milk.'   'For  Sherlock  Holmes,' 
he  inquires,  'should  we  not  read  Henry  D.  Thoreau?' 

Mr.  Hyde  writes  to  us  from  Minneapolis: — 'I 
claim  that  I  referred  to  Dr.  Holmes  correctly  con- 
sidering the  necessity  of  abridgement.   As  you 
probably  have  observed  by  this  time,  his  words  in 
'Adventures,  etc'  are  (p. 242)  'Circumstancial  evi- 
dence is  ocassionally  very  convincing,  as  when  (the 
remark  is  attributed  to  Sherlock  Holmes)  you  find  a 
trout  in  the  milk,  to  quote  Thoreau's  example.'  and 
only  the  example  was  Thoreau's  which  Holmes  could 
give  in  conversation,  when  he  had  invented  a  new 
setting,  without  tracing  its  pedigree. '  " 

The  Critic,  No.  722,  Dec.  21,  1895.  p.  426.  Poetry 
and  Verse. 

"Thoreau  as  a  poet  was  not  only  no  artist,  but 
much  addicted  to  concetti ,  a  fashion  which  he  probably 
picked  up  from  injudicious  reading  of  the  Elizabethans 
His  sins  of  this  sort  count  for  more  than  Whitman's, 
and  he  has  less  that  is  alike  strong  and  original  than 
either  Whitman  or  Emerson,  both  of  whom  could  sing 
on  occasion.   Still,  there  is  much  thought  in  his  few 
poetical  pieces  that  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
Messrs.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  Henry  S.  Salt  have  done 
well  in  collecting  them,  and  restoring  them  the  shape, 
clumsy  though  it  be,  that  Thoreau  gave  them.   They 
make  a  pretty  little  volume  in  Apple-green  buckram. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin,  s  Co.)." 

The  Critic,  No.  737,  April  4,  1896,  p.  235. 
"Thoreau  or  Emerson? 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Critic: —   In  my  'browsing 
among  books'  I  have  just  come  upon  a  singular  literary 
coincidence  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  those  generally  the  first  to  detect  such  similar- 
ities.  At  least,  I  have  never  seen  any  mention  or 
explanation  of  it.   Among  the  'Anti-Slavery  and 
Reform  Papers'  which  make  up  the  last  two  thirds  of 
Thoreau's  volume  known  as  "A  Yankee  in  Canada,  etc.,' 
is  a  charming  little  essay  on  'Prayers',  with  four 
specimen  orisons,  gathered  the  author  says,  from 
certain  diaries  that  had  lately  come  his  way.   In 
'Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  and  Other  Papers,' 
forming  Vol.  Xii  of  the  Riverside  Edition  of  Emerson's 
works,  appears  this  same  essay  on  'Prayers'  as  if  by 
Mr.  Emerson.   A  footnote  says  that  it  is  reprinted 
from  The  Dial,  Vol.  Ill  p.  77.   The  two  copies  are 
identical,  except  in  an  occasional  parenthesis  and  some 
italics,  and  the  word  'mine'  is  one  where  the  other 
has  'Mind' . 

As  Thoreau's  volume  was  published  in  1866,  some 
five  years  after  his  death,  he  was  probably  not 
responsible  for  the  insertion  in  it  of  papers  that  he 
may  not  have  written.   But  as  the  volume  was  in 
circulation  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  previous  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Emerson,  its  contents  must  have  been 
known  to  the  latter,  and  it  seems  strange  that  he  did 
not  correct  any  error  on  the  part  of  Thoreau's  editor. 


That  can  Mr.  Cabot  tell  us  about  it? 
Jacksonville,  111.,  24  Feb.  1896        J.H.W." 

The  Critic,  No.  739,  April  18,  1896.  p.  275.  The 
Lounger.  Commenting  on  an  interview  in  Berlin  with 
novelist  Hermann  Suuermann. 

"The  interviewer  then  touched  upon  modern   English 
and  American  books  and  authors,  and  learned  that 
Kipling  is  the  most  read  by  literary  men,  the  public 
not  being  yet  well  acquainted  with  him.   'He  is 
certainly  a  very  great  artist,'  said  Herr  Sudermann. 
'Our  knowledge  of  American  literature,1  he  added, 'is 
also  very  meagre.   Hawthorne,  Whitman  and  Thoreau 
we  do  not  know  at  all.   Brete  Harte  is  the  most  widely 
read,  and  we  think  of  him  just  as  if  he  were  a  German.'" 

The  Critic,  No.  761,  Sept.  19,  1896.  p.  172. "Life  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  By  Henry  S.  Salt,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

This  is  a  modified  reissue  of  a  'Life'  by  the 
same  author,  published  in  1890,  an  improvement  on 
the  original  edition.   and  is  in  some  respects,  partic- 
ularly in  being  more  up  to  date.   That  volumes  like 
this  one  are  greatly  needed,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  at  one  prominent  sectarian  college  Thoreau  is 
accounted  a  'minor  author'  and  classed  in  its  library 
with  our  less  permanent  writers.   Whether  this  arises 
from  ignorance  or  bigotry,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell, 
but  it  shows  that  the  Walden  recluse  is  not  only 
misunderstood,  but  misrepresented  by  those  who  can 
see  no  virtue  in  deviating  from  the  deep  ruts  worn 
by  the  unthinking  masses.   A  good  deal  of  this  un- 
fortunate state  of  affairs  arises,  doubtless,  from 
the  hypercriticism  that  emenated  years  ago  from  those 
whose  word  was  accounted  law.   It  required  the  lapse 
of  a  good  many  years,  generally,  to  enable  the  world 
at  large  to  see  any  great  character  aright.   Those 
who  have  had  personal  acquaintance  with  greatness, 
fail  to  appreciate  it,  or  magnify  the  outcroppings 
of  littleness  that  can  be  detected  on  too  close  inspec- 
tion in  every  human  being. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  Thoreau  was  perfection, 
but  it  is  an  open  question,  whether  or  not  his  imper- 
fect ions  were  not  far  fewer  than  those  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries.   Thoreau,  as  the  world  is  now  begin- 
ning to  realize,  was  like  an  oil  painting,  to  be  looked 
at  from  a  distant  point,  that  the  general  effect 
might  be  realized.   His-contemporaries  gave  him  too 
close  inspection  and  saw  crudities  everywhere,  and 
were  blind  to  the  beautiful  general  effect.   If  he 
is  not  a  permanenqy  in  American  literature,  who  is 
likely  to  prove  such?  Are  we  forever  to  be  judged 
by  a  story-telling  standard?   A  calm,  judicious  study 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  Thoreau  is  yet  to  be 
written,  and  until  then,  such  brief  biographies  as 
this  one  are  very  welcome,  and  preeminently  useful, 
if  they  lead  to  the  more  general  perusal  of  the  writings 
of  the  contemporary  of  Emerson  and  member  of  the 
Concord  group  that  gave  such  character  and  prominence 
to  American  literature." 

The  Critic,  No.  774,  Dec.  19,  1896.  p.  402.  "Thoreau's 
'Cape  Cod'  in  Colors  .   Cape  Cod.  By  Henry  David 
Thoreau.   With  Illustrations  from  Sketches  in  Colors 
by  Amelia  M.  Watson.   Holiday  Edition.   2  Vols.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  find  it  possible  to  keep  on  with  their 
experiment  of  illustrating  in  color  books  of  permanent 
value.   Thoreau's  'Cape  Cod'  with  its  many  fine 
descriptive  passages,  which  have  much  the  quality  of 
a  good  water-color  drawing,  lending  itself  admirably 
to  such  illustrations;  and  the  numerous  pretty  vignettes 
of  sea  and  marsh,  grazing  land  and  sand-dunes  that 
have  been  supplied  by  the  artist,  Amelia  M.  Watson, 


have  been  reproduced  in  a  manner  that  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.   The  edition  is  in  two  volumes,  in  a 
pretty  binding  of  olive  and  gold  which  may  be  expect- 
ed to  last  as  long  as  the  paper  is  enclosed.   The 
sort  of  process  engraving  employed — one  of  the  many 
photographic  ones — has,  it  must  be  said,  defects  that 
go  far  to  account  for  the  fact  that  but  little  of 
this  color  work  has  found  use  in  the  illustrating  of 
the  better  sort  of  books.   It  gives,  ordinarily,  very 
shallow  plates.   Which  make  it  necessary  to  use  hard- 
surfaced  paper,  offensive  and  fatiguing  to  the  eye 
and  sure  to  fall  into  dust  and  rags  in  a  comparative- 
ly short  time.   The  paper  in  many  of  the  earliest 
printed  books  is  as  white,  as  firm  of  texture  and 
pleasant  to  look  upon  today  as  when  it  was  made:  but 
of  that  now  furnished  by  the  large  paper-manufacturers, 
a  very  small  proportion,  if  any,  will  see  the  end  of 
the  next  century.   This,  with  the  indifference  of  the 
public,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  printer  who 
knows  one  color  from  another,  constitutes  heavy  odds 
to  fight  against,  and  explains  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  so  few  publishers  make  a  success  of  such  work. 

From  one  of  these  difficulties  the  present  pub- 
lishers are  happily  free.   They  have  secured  that 
rare  bird,  a  printer  who  has  an  eye  for  color.   Al- 
most the  entire  charm  of  Miss  Watson's  work  is  in  the 
delicate  blending  of  pale  tints  of  rose-color  and 
yellow,  blue,  green  and  purple,  and  nothing  is  rarer 
than  that  such  work,  however  engraved,  should  come 
from  the  press  without  the  loss  of  all  its  distinctive 
quality.   Let  the  reader  compare  the  reproduction  of 
Helleu's  spirited  sketch  in  the  Christ  mas  Herald  with 
the  work  in  this  book,  and  he  will  at  once  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  muddled  mess  of  tints  in 
the  newspaper  print  (which  is,  nevertheless,  much 
better  than  the  average)  and  the  clear  and  pure  tones 
of  the  work  in  the  book.   Much  remains,  it  is  true, 
of  Helleu's  excellent  drawing  in  the  Herald,  with 
which  Miss  Watson's  cannot  be  compared;  but  we  are 
speaking  of  color  only.   The  public  is  less  indiffer- 
ent than  it  used  to  be.   But  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  paper  remains.   We  believe  it  quite  possible 
to  produce  a  paper,  which,  without  filling,  will 
answer  all  reasonable  requirements  of  the  color- 
printer.   If  publishers  would  stimulate  the  paper- 
makers  to  furnish  such  a  quality  of  paper,  they  would 
confer,  as  matters  stand,  a  real  boon  upon  the  read- 
ing public.   If  it  does  not  speedily  appear,  we  shall 
be  obliged,  as  the  desire  for  color  in  books- 
illustrations  grows,  to  go  back  to  apparently  ruder, 
but  really  more  artistic  methods  of  engraving — which 
will  be  better  yet.   In  any  case,  the  firm  which  is 
the  first  in  the  field  will,  we  hope  and  believe, 
reap  a  substantial  reward. 

We  hope  that  the  success  attained  with  Thoreau's 
book  will  lead  to  the  publishing  of  many  books  of 
permanent  value  in  the  same  artistic  manner." 
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MORE  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATIONS  ON  THOREAU. 


With  the  permission  of  the  University  Microfilms  of 
'Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  we  continue  printing  herewith  repro- 
ductions of  abstracts  of  dissertations  on  Thoreau.   The 
full  dissertations  are  available  from  University  Micro- 
films at  the  prices  given  at  the  ends  of  the  abstracts. 

ROUSSEAU  AND  THOREAU:  THEIR  CONCEPT  OF  NATURE. 
[portions  of  Text  in  FrenchQ.   (Order  No.  69-19,311) 
L.  Gary  Lambert,  Ph.D,  Rice  University,  1969. 

In  this  study,  we  are  not  interested  in  investi- 
gating the  avenue  of  influence  or  the  romantic 
literary  heritage  which  may  link  Rousseau  with 
Thoreau.   There  is  no  evidence  to  believe  that  Thoreau 
was  ever  influenced  directly  by.  Rousseau's  life  or 
works,  and  even  if  he  was,  it  would  not  affect  his 
study.   Still,  there  is  an  indirect  road  which  leads 
from  Geneva  to  Concord.  The  ardent  expression  of  in- 
dividualism, the  relentless  demand  for  self-analysis 
and  the  profound  commitment  of  the  self  to  higher 
principles  tie  the  two  men  together.   Even  their 
willingness  to  question  "the  establishment"  and  their 
decision  to  withdraw  from  society  mark  some  of  the  af»- 
finities  in  their  ideas  as  well  as  their  lives. 

What  we  have  done  is  compare  and  contrast  the 
part  which  nature  plays  in  the  works  and  lives  of 
Rousseau  and  Thoreau.   By  so  doing,  we  hope  to  have 
challenged  the  traditionally  held  view  of  Rousseau 
as  a  hermit-naturalist  and  to  have  shed  greater  light 
on  his  relationship  with  nature.   The  focal  point 
of  study  has  been  to  dispel  the  commonly  held  notion 
that  Rousseau  was  a  great  nature-lover. 

In  order  to  make  this  study,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  select  a  writer  who,  in  almost  every  sense  of  the 
word,  is  a  naturalist.   Though  some  critics  now  attempt 
to  dispel  some  of  the  myths  shrouding  Thoreau's  own 
involvement  in  the  outdoors,  few  would  disagree  that 
he  was  one  of  America's  truly  great  naturalists — 
naturalist,  not  only  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the 
word,  for  he  was  a  little  of  this  too,  but  in  tne 


8 
sense  that  he  literally  loved  the  natural  world  and 
searched  every  possible  avenue  in  order  to  reach  a 
fuller  understanding  of  nature  and  have  a  greater 
involvement  in  it.   A  grand  observer  of  flora  and 
fauna,  a  literary  man  with  scientific  penchants,  a 
poet  and  idealist  who  could  not  dsny  the  beauty  and 
reality  of  the  natural  world,  Thoreau  is  an  excellent 
example  of  one  for  whom  nature  has  had  a  deep  meaning 
and  has  played  a  salient  role  in  his  life.   By  using 
Thoreau  as  the  archetype,  it  becomes  more  evident 
that  nature  served  other  motives  and  satisfied  differ- 
ent needs  for  Rousseau. 

Our  study  confirms  many  suspicions  regarding 
Rousseau^  hermit-naturalist  image.   It  is  in  firm 
opposition  to  the  consensus  that  Rousseau,  like 
Thoreau,  loved  nature  first  and  despised  culture 
second.   In  fact,  in  contrast  to  what  is  often  accept- 
ed, we  feel  that  nature  was  transformed  by  Jean- 
Jacques  into  a  major  motive  for  alienating  himself 
from  society,  once  it  became  apparent  to  him  that 
his  adjustment  to  contemporary  social  customs  and 
institutions  was  impossible.   It  has  also  been  our 
view  that  Rousseau  is  far  u.ore  a  literary  artist 
than  a  naturalist.   Though  he  would  probably  deny 
it,  Jean-Jacques  used  nature  to  suit  his  didactic 
purpose.   His  advocacy  of  a  simple  life  in  nature, 
in  contrast  to  Thoreau,  was  definitely  not  an 
invitation  to  know  nature  because  it  represented  a 
fascinating  and  unexplored  world  of  beauty  and  purity. 
Yet  although  he  may  not  have  done  so  deliberately, 
he  made  it  appear  that  a  deep  attachment  to  nature 
was  the  true  reason  for  his  progressive  denial  of 
social  life.   Even  so,  his  own  relationship  with 
nature,  when  contrasted  with  Thoreau1 s,  reveals  the 
contrary:  Jean- Jacques '  involvement  in,  and  affection 
for,  the  natural  world  were  indeed  only  ordinary. 
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"Thoreau 's  quarrel  with  civilization,  in  fact,  lav 
in  his  charge  that  civilization  was  insufficiently 
civilized.   Modern  civilization  forgot  the  permanent 
existence  of  the  savage  in  man,  which  can  still  be 
discovered  when  we  "dredge  down  into  the  murk"  of 
man's  nature.   Fascinated  with  technological  achieve- 
ments and  institutional  restraints,  civilization  has 
not  overcome  the  savage;  it  has  not  changed  man's 
ir.ctives  or  desires.   Hence,  though  it  may  outwardly 
have  restrained  savagery,  civilization  has  placed  the 
savage  "at  the  place  of  honor"  as  source  of  the  motive 
power  of  life  and  society.   The.  wery  accomplishments 
of  civilization,  consequently,  make  it  more  dangerous 
than  barbarism."  -Wilson  Carey  McWilliams,   The  Idea 
of  Fraternity  in  America,  p.  292. 
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"When  Thoreau  called  modern  government  a  "compli- 
cated mechanism"  concerned  only  with  restricting  the 
outer  man,  he  was  not  criticizing  it  for  being  too 
strong:  he  was  denouncing  it  for  being  too  weak.   It 
left  undone  the  major  task;  it  did  not  concern  itself 
with  the  development  of  the  human  character.   Most 
Americans  wanted  to  limit  the  government  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  individual  desires.   That  only  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  government  lacked  real 
loyalty  and  the  authority  to  perform  the  significant 
political  role  Thoreau  demanded."  -Wilson  Carey 
McWilliams,  The  Idea  of  Fraternity  in  America,  p. 294. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  information 
used  in  this  bulletin:  W.Bly, J. Cage , J.Donovan ,M.G. 
Fenn , L . Fergenson , R. Fleck , H . Gotts  chalk , J . Hammond , 
W,Howarth,R.Needham,P.Oehser, J.Pontin,A.Seaburg,E. 
Shaw, J. Vickers, J.Waller ,  and  F.Yoos.   Please  keep 
the  secretary  informed  of  items  he  has  missed  and 
new  Thoreau  items  as  they  appear. 

John  Cage  asks  what  instrument  H.  D.  Thoreau  used 
to  draw  the  illustrations  in  his  manuscript  journal; 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  with  an  ordinary 
pen.   He  also  asks,  did  Thoreau  make  these  drawings 
in  the  field  and  then  copy  them  into  his  journal, 
or  what? 

Thomas  Manabridge  of  Herts,  England,  writes  us 
that  G.  R.  Balleine's  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF 
JERSEY  includes  a  brief  entry  on  Thoreau  and  his 
Jersey  ancestry. 

Alepei  Panshin's  RITE  OF  PASSAGE  (Ace  Paperback), 
which  won  the  1968  Nebula  Science  Fiction  Award, 
says  of  Thoreau,  "A  nice  fellow  who  confused  rustic 
vacations  with  life." 

The  current  bestseller,  Robert  M.  Pirsig's  ZEN 
AND  THE  ART  OF  MOTORCYCLE  MAINTENANCE  (Bantam, 
1974),  which  in  part  tells  of  the  author's  journey 
across  the  prairies  by  motorcvcle  with  his  young 
son,  savs,  in  listing  the  equipment  they  took 
with  them:  "A  copy  of  Thoreau's  WALDEN...  which 
Chris   has  never  heard  and  which  can  be'  read  a 
hundred  tiir.es  without  exhaustion.   I  try  always 
to  pick  a  book  far  over  his  head  and  read  it  as  a 
basis  for  questions  and  answers,  rather  than  with- 
out interruption.   I  read  a  sentence  or  two,  wait 
for  him  to  come  up  with  his  usual  barrage  of 
questions,  answer  them,  then  read  another  sentence 
or  two.   Classics  read  well  this  way.   They  must 
be  written  this  way.   Sometimes  we  have  spent  a 
whole  evening  reading  and  talking  and  discovered 
we  have  only  covered  two  or  three  pages.   It's 
a  form  of  reading  done  a  century  ago... when  Chau- 
tauquas  were  popular.   Unless  you've  tried  it  you 
can't  imagine  how  pleasant  it  is  to  do  it  this  way." 

A  recent  issue  of  BACK  TO  GODHEAD,  the  magazine 
of  the  Hare  Krishna  movement,  includes  a  full-page 
quotation  from  Thoreau  on  the  Bhagavad-gita. 

In  a  WRITER'S  NOTEBOOK  (Doubleday,  1949,  p.  274) 
Somerset  Maugham  speaks  of  WALDEN  as  a  book  "at  once 
excellent  and  boring." 

When- William  J.  Vandervort,  M.D.,  a  Wilmington, 
Del.,  physician,  recently  gave  up  twenty  years  of 
private  practice  to  turn  to  other  fields,  he  sent 
in  explanation  to  his  patients  the  quotation  from 
WALDEN  beginning,  "Perhaps  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  had  several  more  lives  to  live,  and  could  not 
spare  any  more  time  for  that  one.  .  ." 

Sterling  Forest  Park  in  Tuxedo,  New  York,  is 
selling  T-shirts  with  Thoreau' s"Different  Drummer" 
quotation  on  it. 

Both  TIME  and  NEWSWEEK  for  the  first  week  of 
October  featured  a  full  page  advertisement  of  the 
American  Forest  Institute  announcing  in  its  head- 
line "Henry  David  Thoreau  was  wrong."   It  goes 
on  to  explain  that  Thoreau  once  feared  all  Maine's 
woods  would  be  cut  down,  but  that  with  proper  forest 
management  they  are  being  kept  up. 

The  Summer  1975  issue  of  CLOUD  CHAMBER,  a  new 
poetry  magazine  published  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y. , 
includes  a  full-page  drawing  of  H.D.T.  by  William 
Bly. 
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